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"THE WAR OF LIBERATION," 1813-1815
It was fervently hoped in Russia that the retreat of the Grand Army would bring the war to an end. The condition of the country and of the army was pitiful, and the inadvisability of carrying the war into foreign territory was urged upon the tsar by men as far apart in their views and sympathies as the Grand Duke Constantine, Kutuzov, Rumiantsev, Arakcheev, and Rostopchin. Alexander, however, flushed with what appeared to him as an almost miraculous victory, thought differently. He had revived the project of reestablishing a unified Poland under the Russian aegis, and as early as October, 1812, had resumed negotiations to this end with Czartoryski and other Polish leaders. He was, moreover, possessed with a newly acquired messianic zeal, heavily tinged with religious ardor and a desire to play the part of the savior of Europe and the founder of a new international order. For personal and patriotic reasons these aspirations were fostered by influential foreign members of the tsar's entourage: Sir Robert Wilson, always mindful of British interests; the Prussian statesman Freiherr Henry von Stein, a refugee from Napoleonic persecution; Count John Capo d'Istria, a native of Corfu and since 1809 in the Russian diplomatic service; the future Russian ambassador to Paris Count Charles Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican like Napoleon and one of his inveterate enemies; and several aristocratic Poles headed by Prince Adam Czartoryski. After joining the army in December, 1812, Alexander expressed his resolve not to leave it again until the campaign about to begin was over. He was critical of his generals and distressed by the shabby appearance of the troops and by their "loss of discipline/' Rigorous drilling was resumed at once and was continued from Vilna to Paris.
On January 13, 1813, N.S., a Russian army of some 110,000 men crossed the Nieman. Although secret negotiations between Russia, Austria, and Prussia had been in progress for some time, the first defection among Napoleon's allies occurred on December 30, 1812, N.S., when the Prussian general von York, acting ostensibly on his own authority, declared his corps neutral and practically invited the invasion of the Prussian territory by the Russians. A secret understanding with Austria (January, 1813) opened to the tsar's armies the gates of Warsaw; Prince Schwaizenberg's Austrian corps which had occupied that city, the government of the duchy, and the Polish troops